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Skating 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


Painting by Ernst Huber 


SLIDING, gliding, Sliding, gliding, 
Over the river’s ice-bound face, Who is the swiftest of us, say? 


Shooting, scooting, Scooting, shooting, 
Merrily on we race! Over the ice away? 


Gleaming, beaming, Faster, faster! 


Silvery shining lies the snow, Here comes the boy who’s in the lead! 
Darkling, sparkling, ’Ware disaster! 


Skates in the moonlight glow. Home in a burst of speed! 


—From “Music of Many Lands and Peoples,’’ Copyright, 
1932, by permission of the publishers, Silver, Burdett & Co. 





Hanani 


a Boy of Ancient 
Babylon 


DOROTHY F. ZELIGS 


Illustrations by William Siegel 


HE eighth of Tammuz in the sixteenth year 

of Nabonidus. Today is my tenth birth- 

day. I thought it would be a good time to 
start a diary. When I grow up, I want to be 
a scribe, and I think keeping a diary will help. 

Early this morning I went for a walk in the 
garden. Everything looked fresh and beautiful. 
I found someone else was up. Grandmother was 
sitting under one of the palm trees. 

“Why are you crying, grandma?” I asked. 

“There is good reason for the Children of 
Israel to weep,” she answered sadly. “If we 
were in Jerusalem today, and our Temple were 
standing, your father would offer sacrifices in 
your name, little son. But the Children of Israel 
are strangers in a strange land! The beautiful 
Temple of Solomon is but a heap of stones, and 
Jerusalem lies in the dust.” 

“Don’t ery, grandmother,” I begged, putting 
my arms around her. “TI like it here in Babylon. 
We have a beautiful home and a nice garden. 
You yourself told me the home you had in Jeru- 
salem was not half so fine.” 

“But there we were a free people. Here we 
must bow to the will of a foreign king.” 

“Do you remember the time when Jerusalem 
was taken?” I asked. 

“Dear child, I could never forget it. For seven 
long months, the enemy camped outside the walls 
of the city. We lived in fear, we suffered hunger. 
With fire and sword, the soldiers destroyed the 
city. These very eyes have seen our Temple in 
flames. Many of our people fled to Egypt. Most 
of us were herded together like cattle and driven 
to this strange land. Most of the people had to 
walk. A few were lucky enough to have donkeys 
and carts. All day we would travel, and could 
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not stop to rest. Some died on the way and 
were buried by the roadside.” 

“Do not think of it any more,” I pleaded. 
“Why, father told me the king gave the captives 
a pleasant land in which to settle, and let them 
worship according to their religion. Many Jews 
have grown rich here.” 

“T believe you are a Babylonian yourself,” 
teased grandmother. “You were born in this 
land, and speak its language. What do you 
know of the faraway hills of Judea?” 

“No,” I protested, “I am no Babylonian. Some 
day, I shall visit the land of my fathers.” 


The fifteenth of Tammuz, in the sixteenth 
year of King Nabonidus. Today after school, 
father and I had a long talk. He said I ought 
to be thinking about what I want to do when I 
grow up. I told him at once that I would like 
to be a scribe. I would write contracts for busi- 
ness people, and keep records of court cases. 

“How would you like to be a wool merchant as 
Iam?” he suggested. “You know that most boys 
enter the same occupation as their fathers’. On 
the banks of the Euphrates, hundreds of my 
sheep are grazing. Their wool is among the 
finest in the world. Wouldn’t you like to be a 
member of our firm when you are older?” 

“Tt sounds very nice, father,” I replied, “but 
I think I’d rather be a scribe—or perhaps I could 
be a prophet like Ezekiel.” 


Entered as second-class matter January 18, 
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Father laughed at first, and then said, “If you 
can be at all like him, Hanani, I shall indeed be 
proud of you.” 

After father left me to return to his business, 
I took one of my clay tablets and made a list of 
all the different kinds of workers in Babylonia. 
I thought that might help me to decide what 
I really wanted to do. 

Most of the people are farmers. I have 
watched them working in the grain fields. I like 
to see the heavy oxen dragging the plow through 
the soft marshy soil. But if it weren’t for the 
engineers who lay out canals for irrigation, the 
farmers could not do their work. Part of the 
year the land is so dry that nothing could grow 
without the water which the canals carry from 
the Euphrates. At other 
times, the river overflows. 
But the canals carry off 
the extra water, and keep 
the crops from being de- 
stroyed. 

The weaving of carpets, 
cloth and tapestries is an 
important occupation, too. 
Many of these articles are 


sent abroad to Egypt, 
Syria, India and other 
countries. 

Another important 


worker is the brick maker. 
All the buildings, from the 
poorest hut to the palaces 
and temples, are made of 
sun-dried bricks. The 
brickyards are just out- 
side the city where the 
ground is low, and where 
thick beds of reeds grow in 
a pond or marsh. These are cut in small pieces 
and mixed with the clay to make it hold together. 
The brickmaker also makes pottery. Some of 
his products are very beautiful, and bring him 
high prices. In the brick fields, too, the clay 
tablets for writing are made. 

Then there are carpenters and wood carvers, 
who make the furniture and carve designs of 
men and animals upon the chairs and couches of 
the rich. There are barbers and tailors, soldiers 
and sailors, there are doctors and lawyers and 
priests. The priests live in the stately temples 
and minister to the many gods. They walk 
through the streets, dressed in flounced gowns 
reaching to their feet. We also have many mu- 
sicians and poets and writers of books. Of these 
I believe, our Hebrew writers are the best. 

I must not forget to mention the jewel cutter. 
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Mother likes it here in Babylon 





Almost every one has his own seal of some stone, 
like agate or onyx, though some are made of ordi- 
nary pebbles. The seals are used to sign letters 
and contracts. On each, the stone cutter carves 
some design and the name of the owner. 

I did not tnink before, how many interesting 
kinds of work are carried on here. But I still 
believe that I would like to be a scribe. 


The fifth of Sebat (January). I have a nice 
new stylus today, and some soft clay tablets, so 
I feel like writing. Our teacher just gave us a 
list of the kings of Babylonia to learn. I can do 
that in a few minutes, so I don’t have to begin 
now. Yesterday, I made a list of all the birds 
that are found in Mesopotamia. I like to study 
about birds and plants. I 
like to study about the earth 
and stars, too, but I hate to 
learn lists of kings. I love 
to write stories, too. My 
teacher said that if I really 
want to be a scribe, I must 
write and write. I do know 
all the syllables and words, 
now, but sometimes I forget 
because there are so many of 
them. 

Grandmother said she 
thought it was a very fine 
thing that almost everyone 
in Babylonia knows how to 
read and write. She thinks 
we have good schools here. 

I had better learn the 
names of those kings now. 
Everyone is studying aloud, 
except me, and I think the 
teacher is looking at me. Oh, 
well, maybe I can study out loud, and write at 
the same time. 

Yesterday, I got a new suit of clothes for the 
holidays. It is made of wool. The tunic has a 
pretty band of scarlet around it. The outer robe 
reaches to my ankles. It is all scarlet. I think 
it is very fine. Mother gave me a silver girdle 
to wear with it. I also have a new pair of soft 
leather sandals. Mother’s clothes are made 
almost like mine, but the color is blue. Father 
gave her some new jewelry—anklets, a ring, 
some bracelets and earrings. 

Grandmother didn’t want anything new for 
the holidays. Festivals always make her very 
sad, for she thinks about Jerusalem. She says 
that for her they are days of mourning and fast- 
ing. She does not understand why we like to 
get all dressed up when we go to the synagogue. 





But mother says one should 
always make the best of 
things. She thinks Baby- 
lonia is a pretty good place 
to live in, anyhow. She made 
grandmother very angry the 
other day, by saying that 
Jerusalem was like a small 
town compared to the mighty 
city of Babylon. 

The master looks rather 
cross. I had better learn the 
names of those kings, after 
all. I’m going to sign this 
with my new onyx seal. 


Later. There is much ex- 
citement in Babylonia today. 
Cyrus, King of Persia, has 
defeated the Babylonian 
army. It is only a matter of days now before 
this city will be in his hands. The Medes and 
Persians have become a strong people. But who 
would ever have thought this mighty country of 
Babylonia would be conquered! 

Grandmother is overjoyed at the thought that 
Cyrus is coming. She hopes that he will allow 
the Jews to go back to Canaan and to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the Temple. She says the dream 
of her life is about to come true. 

The streets are filled with excited men and 
women. Even those who have not been good 
Jews have suddenly remembered their religion 
and their people once more. The prophets are 
looked up to with great honor and love, for they 
said that Israel would be allowed to return to 
its own land and Babylonia would be punished 
for her treatment of some of the captives, for her 
greed and wickedness. 


A week later. I have exciting news today. 
Cyrus and his army have entered Babylon! The 
city surrendered almost at once, and opened the 
gates in the walls to the victor. They hoped for 
his mercy, and he did not disappoint them. 

I have just returned from the crowded market- 
place where a decree by Cyrus has been read. 
It declares that the Jews may return to their 
own country, and rebuild the Temple. Their 
exile is over. We can hardly believe the news. 
It seems strange to think of living in any other 
country than Babylonia, where we have spent 
most of our lives. 

Grandmother is very happy and thinks we 
should all pack up at once and go. Father says 
it wouldn’t be easy to leave a large business, 
where he is making a good living. Mother de- 





Cyrus and his army have entered the city 


clares that she will not think of going to Judea. 
In the first place, grandmother could never stand 
the long, hard journey across the desert. Mother 
says she couldn’t stand it herself. Jerusalem, 
she says, is not now the kind of city she wants 
to live in. The people there are poor and unedu- 
cated. All the better classes were carried away 
during the exile. All around the little country 
which was left to the Jews are enemies. The 
land of Judah would not be a peaceful home. 

“But we, as good Jews, should try to make it 
a better place,” father told her. “Is it not our 
duty to go back and help rebuild the Holy Land? 
If everyone thought as you do, Judea would 
never be rebuilt.” 

Mother was silent for a while. “We can help 
just as much by sending money,” she replied 
finally. “I cannot leave my home and friends 
to start life all over again now in a forsaken 
country.” 

“Well, we cannot decide such an important 
matter at once,” father said, and there the 
matter stands. 

Many people feel the same as mother does. 
All the Jews want to see their country rebuilt, 
but they are not ready to leave their nice com- 
fortable homes in Babylonia and make a long 
and dangerous journey to a poor land. 

The prophets are urging the Jews to return 
to the land of their fathers. A number are 
answering the call. They will leave home and 
friends behind them, to be pioneers in rebuilding 
Judea. Jews from other countries, especially 
Egypt, also are expected to return to their own 
home, under the kindly rule of the Persians. I 
have made up my mind that if my family doesn’t 
go, I shall go myself when I am a little older. 
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the Tea” 





CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


Decorations by F. Erle Prior 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Mary 


Children dressed in costume from the following: 


STOREKEEPER 


CALIFORNIA Mexico 
GREECE SPAIN 

ARABIA FRANCE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CHINA 


SceNE: Interior of grocery shop. In one 
corner of store large “World Book” from which 
characters emerge. Storekeeper seated at count- 
er writing as curtain rises. 

Mary: (Enters, carrying basket) Hello there, 
Mr. Basford. 

Mr. Basrorp: Good morning, Mary. 
ean I do for you? 

Mary: Oh, we’re going to have company and 
mother sent me to buy a lot of stuff. We're 
going to have a fruit cake and one with coconut 


What 


icing. I hope mother makes the icing an inch 
thick. Just watch me lick the dish. 


Mr. Basrorp: I suppose your mother gave you 
a list. 

Mary: Sure, I couldn’t remember all those 
things. Here it is. (Mr. Basford examines list. 
Places package of raisins on counter. Mary 
picks it up.) California! I knew they had lots 
of movie stars in California, but I never heard 
of raisins there. I wonder what they looked 
like before they were put in this box. 

Mr. Basrorp: They were grapes. 

Mary: Grapes? Oh, Mr. Basford, you can’t 
fool me that way. 

Mr. Basrorb: I have a World Book that tells 
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me lots of interesting things. Would you like 
to find out something about raisins while I get 
your groceries together? 

Mary: (Opens book. Jumps back in surprise 
as a little girl steps out) Oh, you scared me. 
Are you a raisin? 

CALIFORNIA GIRL: No, but I come from the 
place where they grow—California. We leave 
some of our big grapes on the vine after they 
are ripe and they dry into raisins. 

Mary: I see. 

CALIFORNIAN: Yes, and the grand thing about 
it is that every now and then the raisins give us 
a holiday. When the raisin growers get a rain 
warning in the drying season, the teachers some- 
times turn us out of school to help get in the 
crop before the rain ruins it. 

Mary: I wish we grew raisins here. 

(Girl goes back into book) 

Mary: (Going back to counter, picks up pack- 
age of currants) Currants are dried-up looking, 


too. I wonder if they are a “before and after 
taking” fruit, too. Grapes before and raisins 


after, you know. Let’s see what the book says. 
(Opens book. Boy in Greek costume steps out) 
GREEK: Did you want to ask me something? 
Mary: Do you know anything about currants? 
GREEK: I should say I do. Greece is famous 
for its currants, and ships tons of them to other 
countries. Would you believe that those little 
dried-up fruits were once grapes? 
Mary: But, I thought raisins were grapes. 
GREEK: Currants were once very small seed- 
less grapes. They got their name from the Gulf 





of Corinth. In the summer we pick the grapes 
and leave them to dry slowly in the sun. (Steps 
back into book) 

Mary: (Going back to counter, picks up pack- 
age of dates) I planted a date seed one time, 
but I forgot to water it and nothing ever came 
up. (Book opens. Arabian boy steps out) 

Aras: No wonder you couldn’t grow a date 
tree. A date palm must “have its head in fire 
and its feet in water.” On the desert where I 
live the sun supplies the fire and we irrigate to 
supply the water. Dates are just as important 
to us as bread and butter, meat and dessert are 
to you. 

Mary: When they are on the tree, do they 
look like these in the box? 

AraB: No, they look rather like big bunches 
of plums. They dry on the trees and the hot 
sun seems to bake their sweetness into them. 
My father says Arabs are strong and healthy be- 
cause we eat so many dates. (Goes back into 
book) 

Mary: (To storekeeper) Did you hear that? 
My mother gives me castor oil when I eat more 
candy than she thinks I ought to. I think Ill 
eat more dates—they taste just as sweet as candy 
—and maybe she’ll get out of the habit. (Picks 
up coconut) I heard that monkeys throw these 
things out of the trees at people. 

(Book opens suddenly and Filipino girl ap- 
pears ) 

Fiurrino: If a monkey threw a coconut with 
the shell on, it would do more damage than the 
nut you have in your hand. 

Mary: Why? 

Fiuie1no: Because a coconut grows in a thick, 
tough shell. 

Mary: What kind of tree does it grow on? 

Fiurprno: A tall beautiful palm that bears 
from sixty to a hundred nuts a year. In my 
country we use them for food. 

Mary: Where is your country? 

Fiurp1no: Way across the Pacific Ocean in the 
Philippine Islands. We have lots of coconuts 
there because the trees like salt in the air or 
ground, and plenty of sunshine, too. When you 
wash your hands with soap like that I see on 
the shelf over there... . 

Mary: (interrupting) Don’t mention washing 
my hands. I'll have to do it soon enough. 

Fiurp1no: I was just going to say the coconut 
gives something used in making that soap. Oil 
pressed out of the dried coconut meat is used in 
making soap and shampoo and nut butter. 
(Steps back into book) 

Mary: (Picking up bottle of vanilla, removes 
cork, smells, continues to hold cork) Mmm! 


Vanilla smells good. I’d like to know something 
about it. (Opens book. Mezxican girl steps 
out) 

Mexican: Senorita, did you wish to speak to 
me? 

Mary: I would like to know what kind of 
tree vanilla grows on. 

Mexican: But vanilla doesn’t grow on a tree 
at all! It grows on a vine in Mexico, my home. 
You just ought to see its flower. It is like an 
orchid, pale green tinged with yellow, and it 
smells, oh, so sweet. After the blossom comes a 
long pod with a lot of tiny, oily black seeds in- 
side. The beans are gathered and cured by the 
sun. In America the oil is taken out of the dried 
beans and put in bottles. And that’s how you 
get your vanilla, senorita. (As she attempts to 
enter book, a Spanish boy steps out and bows to 
her) 

SPANIARD: Buenos dios, senorita. I wanted 
to see who was speaking my language. (Mezican 
goes back into book. Spaniard turns to Mary 
and notices cork in her hand.) I'll bet I can tell 
you something that will surprise you. 

Mary: If it’s more about beans, spill them. 

SPANIARD: Beans! Who said anything about 
beans? 

Mary: I just heard vanilla comes from beans. 

SPANIARD: I was talking about that cork you 
hold in your hand. It was once part of a tree. 

Mary: Part of a tree? What part? 

SPANIARD: The bark of an oak tree—and not 
one you can raise in your country, either. The 
cork really is the dead bark of the tree. When 
the tree is twenty years old the first crop is cut 
from it and it is cut only every ten years after 
that. It is valuable because it is tough yet very 
light, and neither water nor air can go through 
it. If you were in a shipwreck, cork would help 
to save your life. 

Mary: Oh, yes, I know how. I'd put on a life 
belt made of cork and that would keep me afloat. 
(Spanish boy goes back into book) 

Mary: (Going back to counter, picks up 
Roquefort cheese) Mr. Basford, the first time 
I ever saw Roquefort cheese, I told mother she 
had some moldy cheese in the refrigerator and 
she had better throw it away. She laughed and 
said it was safe to eat. I tried it and it did taste 
good. But is that really mold in it? 

Mr. Basrorp: Look in the book, Mary. It 
will probably tell you all about it. 

(Mary opens book and out steps French girl) 

FRENCH Gir: Bon jour, mademoiselle. May 
I help you? 

Mary: What makes Roquefort taste so good 
when it looks so queer? 
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FRENCH Girt: That secret was discovered ac- 
cidentally in Roquefort, a little village in France. 
One day a shepherd boy left his lunch of bread 
and cheese made from sheep’s milk in a cave. 
About a month later he found it all covered with 
green mold but he was so hungry he ate it, mold 
and all. The mixture of bread and cheese and 
mold had a new flavor to him. Other shepherd 
boys began to leave their lunches there when he 
told about it. Then people began 
to make it to sell. They put a mix- 
ture of moldy bread and cheese in 
the damp caves and leave it for 
several months to get the good 
flavor. 

Mary: Then it really is mold. 
Oh, well, it tastes good anyway. 
(French girl goes back into book. 
Mary looks over grocery list) Oh, 
Mr. Basford, you forgot the tea. 
Mother said I might have a cup for 
lunch and I wouldn’t miss a treat 


(Storekeeper places tea on counter ) 
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over a slow fire and stirring them until they are 
almost dry. My grandfather lets no one do this 
but himself. (Goes back into book. Mary, still 
looking puzzled, goes to counter) 

Mr. Basrorp: What’s the matter, Mary? 

Mary: I just happened to think of a poem the 
teacher asked us to learn. It sounded silly to 
me, but now. ... want to hear it? 

Mr. Basrorp: Go ahead. 


Mary: 


To think I once saw grocery shops* 
With but a casual eye, 

And fingered figs and apricots 

As one who came to buy. 


To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas sway in rain, 

And often looked at oranges 

But never thought of Spain. 


And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the tea, 


like that when I don’t often get it. ke 2» 3) For grocery shops were grocery 


Tea looks like little bits of dried- 
up stems. Maybe it is. I’m go- 
ing to find out before I go home. 
(Opens book and Chinese boy 
steps out) 

CHINESE: (Bows low) Good morning, little 
missy, did you want me? 

Mary: Why, yes. . . . (Stops, looks as if try- 
ing to recollect something. Says ‘Tea—sails 
above the tea” to herself) Excuse me, I want 
to know if tea grows on a tree or vine or bush. 

CHINESE: On a bush about three feet high, 
on hillsides in China where it can have warm 
moist weather. I have gathered it many a time. 
It is picked leaf by leaf. The leaves are laid on 
bamboo racks to be wilted, and the next day are 
rolled and crushed to bring out the flavor. Then 
they are put back on the trays to ferment. The 
most important part is the firing and that is done 
by putting the damp leaves into a hot iron kettle 





shops— 
Not hemispheres to me. 


(Face lights up with understand- 
ing) Why, all those things in your 
store have real stories to them. And 
without the help of the countries of those chil- 
dren I couldn’t have lots of things I like. I won- 
der if they would come back and let me thank 
them. They must think I have no manners. 
(Goes to book, opens, calls California) Please, 
California, bring out all those boys and girls who 
have been talking to me. (California emerges, 
followed by the other children) The stories you 
told me surprised me so much that I forgot to 
thank you. I hope we can be friends. 

(Children bow to Mary, each in the fashion of 
his own country) 
CURTAIN 


*From the “Sails above the Tea,” 


Coatsworth. 


poem 


by Elizabeth 


The Vulture 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


HE vulture eats between his meals, 
And that’s the reason why 

He very, very rarely feels 

As well as you or I. 
His eye is dull, his head is bald, 

His neck is growing thinner, 
Oh, what a lesson for us all 

To only eat at dinner. 


—From “I Serve,” Australian Junior Red Cross magazine. 
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The Wooden Bear 


EDNA POTTER 


Illustrations by the Author 


NCE upon a time, 
far away in the 
country of Swit- 

zerland, there was a boy 
whose name was Peter. 
He lived with his father 
and mother in a farm- 
house on the side of a 
mountain. Neat little 
flower beds ran downhill 
in front of the house and 
neat gardens of cabbages 
and carrots ran uphill 
behind it. And although 
almost everything in the 
house was as old as 
Peter’s grandfather’s 
grandfather, it all looked 
as if it had just been 
polished, as it probably 
had. 

But the curious thing 
about the house was the 
number of clocks. There 
were clocks on the walls and on the shelves, on 
the tables and even on the floor. Clocks were 
ticking everywhere. And when the hours came 
round there was the merriest kind of concert. 
Every clock struck in its own funny way. 
Cuckoos sang, bells rang, wooden gnomes ham- 
mered and wooden soldiers marched stiffly. And 
Peter’s father had made all these wonderful 
clocks. 

Peter could hardly wait for the day when he 
would be old enough to help with the clock- 
making. Already he could help in one way. He 
could whittle and carve very well. On his own 
shelf sat a row of wooden things that he, him- 
self, had made—a wooden dog like his own dog 
Fritz, a wooden cat like his mother’s cat Katrina, 
a tiny pair of skis like those on which he had 
skied down the mountain to school in winter, 
and a little house like the house in which he 
lived, with a high balcony, wide eaves and little 
stones on the roof (there were big stones on the 
real roof to keep the tiles from blowing away). 
On one of the clocks, too, there were wooden 
flowers, which Peter had made, bluebells, alpen- 
roses, and edelweiss, like the flowers that grew 
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On Peter’s own shelf sat the things he bad carved 


on the mountain in sum- 
mer. And Peter’s mother 
thought this the prettiest 
clock in the house. 

One summer morning 
when all the clocks 

‘ were striking six, Peter 
jumped out of bed, and 
washed and dressed and 
ate his breakfast of bread 
and milk. That day he 
meant to make a wooden 
bear for his father’s new- 
est clock, and Peter 
wished with all his 
heart that he had a bear 
to sit still and be cop- 
ied. 

“Mother, do you sup- 
pose that I could find a 
bear in the woods above 
the pasture?” said Peter. 

“Mercy on us, I hope 
not,” said his mother as 

she poured more milk into his bowl. 

“Father, have you ever seen a bear?” asked 
Peter. 

“T have,” said his father. 

“This side of the village, Daddy?” asked Peter 
quickly. 

“No,” said his father, “but I saw many bears 
when I went to the city of Bern.” 

Now you must know that Bern is the name 
of a city in Switzerland. Some people say it was 
named Biren, the German for bears. Anyway 
Bern sounds like Baren and Peter’s eyes grew 
round for his head was full of bears that morning. 

“The city of bears?” said Peter. “Truly? Do 
bears live in the houses, father? Do bears keep 
the shops?” 

“No,” laughed his father, “Bern is a real city 
on our own river Aar. The bears there are all 
in a pit.” 

“T wish we had a bear,” sighed Peter. 

“T’m sure I don’t know where we’d keep it,” 
said his father, and he went out to weed the 
cabbages. 

“Don’t you wish we had a bear, mother?” 
asked Peter. 
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"I’m going to Bern to see the bears!” shouted Peter 


“T must say that I like cows and goats better,” 
said his mother, and her eyes twinkled as she 
began to wash the dishes. 

Peter laughed. ‘Come, Fritz!” he called, and 
he ran out to take the cows and goats to the 
pasture. 

It was a long climb to the pasture but at last 
the herd was busily grazing. Then Peter took 
a block of wood and his knife from his pocket 
and began to carve the wooden bear. “Here I 
shall make the head,” he thought. But whether 
the nose should be long or short and whether the 
-ars should lie down like Fritz’s or stand up like 
Katrina’s, Peter did not know. 

“IT wish I had a bear to copy!” said Peter. 
He looked up and down the pasture but there 
wasn’t a bear to be seen. Then he jumped to 
his feet. “Fritz!” he shouted. “Take care of the 
cows. I’m going to Bern to see the bears.” And 
away he ran across the pasture, through the 
woods, under the apple trees, past the house and 
down the winding road. 

Far below he could see the village. It looked 
for all the world like a toy village with toy 
houses and trees in neat rows and clockwork 
people walking about. But smoke rose from the 
chimneys, busy machines hummed in the cotton 
mill by the river, and Peter sniffed the good 
smell from the chocolate factory. Coming up 
from the big hotel were a guide and a jolly crowd 
of mountain climbers with knapsacks and sharp- 
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pointed alpenstocks. Soon Peter was trotting 
along the village street. 

At the post office door he stopped and looked 
in. “Ho, Mr. Wicki,” he called, “have you seen 
any bears today?” 

“Hei, Peter, not a bear today,” answered the 
postmaster. 

Peter ran on. He passed a slow oxcart and a 
big swift car, a knife-grinder with his barrow and 
a little cart loaded with shining milk pails and 
drawn by a big shaggy dog. Then he came to 
the market place. What a hubbub there was! 
Among baskets of plums and sacks of potatoes, 
farmers and villagers traded, while chickens 
squawked, pigs grunted, cows mooed, and calves 
and goats bleated. Peter wanted to stay, but 
there wasn’t a bear to be seen, so on he went 
down the cobbled street till he came to the river 
and the road that led to Bern. 

The road led down a broad valley. Farm lands 
stretched to the mountain walls. In far fields 
men and women worked. Now and then Peter 
passed a house. And sometimes he heard, from 
far up in a mountain pasture, the faint notes of 
a cowherd’s horn. There was no one near. 
Peter went on and on. The sun burned higher 
and higher, and at last his hungry stomach told 
him it must be noon. Then he remembered his 
lunch, lying where he had left it in the pasture. 
He remembered his good little goat, too, who 
always gave him a drink at noon. Peter would 





lie on his back and milk her so that the milk 
trickled into his mouth. Peter sighed. 

“T didn’t know Bern was so far from our pas- 
ture,” he thought, but on he trudged. 

Suddenly there was a clip-clop of hoofs and a 
jingle of bells. “Whoa,” called a voice and there 
in a little painted wagon sat Peter’s old friend, 
the village postmaster. 

“Ach, Peterkin! Where are you going?” he 
called. 

“T’m going to Bern, Mr. Wicki,” said Peter, 
“to see the bears.” 

“So!” said Mr. Wicki. “And that’s a long 
walk! But I’m going to Bern, too. Hop in and 
tell me what put bears in your head, today.” 

Off they went with a jingle of bells, and as 
they rode Peter told his friend about the bear 
he wanted to carve and the real bears in a pit 
in Bern. 

“So!” said Mr. Wicki, as he gave Peter bread 
and cheese from a basket beside him. “Eyes open, 
Peterkin. There are all kinds of bears in Bern.” 

And with a clip-clop and a jingle they drove 
on and on till they came to the city of Bern. 

True enough, Peter saw all kinds of bears. At 
first he could hardly believe his eyes for, carved 
in wood above an old doorway, he saw a great 
bear, then another and another. As they drove 
through crowded stony streets he found bears 
here and bears there, stone bears on lovely 
statues, and on fountains, too, where children 
played or horses drank and where women washed 
their clothes. But best of all were the bears of 
the clock tower! As the clock struck, a little 
manikin rang bells, an armored figure hammered, 
a cock crowed and a troop of funny little bears 
marched in a circle above the clock face. Peter 
wanted to stay till the clock struck again. “I 
wish I could see it strike twelve instead of two,” 
he said. 

“So!” said Mr. Wicki. 
the bears in the pit?” 

They drove to the post 
office and Peter held the 
reins until his old friend 
came out. Then away 
they went through streets 
where old houses crowd- 
ed close and_ second 
stories were built out 
over the walks, where 
people shopped at stalls 
in the busy arcades for 
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silks or silver or apples or cheese, then across 
a wide bridge and at last Peter’s wish came true! 
He leaned on the wall of the bear pit and looked 
down into a little world of bears: big bears, 
middle-sized bears, and roly-poly baby bears who 
stood on their hind legs and begged. As Peter 
fed them the last bits of bread from the lunch 
basket, he watched and learned how bears look, 
how long their noses are, how their ears grow, 
how their clumsy paws are shaped, and what 
funny short tails they all wear. Peter was sure 
that he knew exactly how to make his wooden 
bear. 

The sun was low in the west as they drove 
back the road to the ‘village. Along the way, 
the farm folk were turning toward home. The 
village street lay in quiet shadow, the market 
place empty, the shops closed for the night. 
Peter said goodbye and thanked his old friend 
for the happy day. 

“We'll go bear hunting again some day,” said 
Mr. Wicki. 

Peter trudged up the hill. Fritz was just com- 
ing down from the pasture with the cows and 
goats. When he saw Peter he dashed down the 
hill, barking and wagging his tail. 

“T’m glad you’re home, Peter,” he said in every 
kind of dog way. 

As Peter stepped in the door all the clocks in 
the house struck six. They sounded glad, too. 
Anyway Peter was glad to hear them and to be 
at home again. “Mmm,” said Peter, “I smell 
sausage.” 

“Mmm, so do I,” said his father, coming in 
behind him. “Well, Peter, did you find any 
bears in the pasture, today?” 

“No, father,” said Peter, “but you never could 
guess how many I found in Bern.” Then he told 
his father and mother about his wonderful day. 
“But the next time I go to Bern,” said Peter, 
“you and mother must come along, too.” 

“Now that’s just what 
I think, too,” said his 
father. 

So Peter promised to 
take his family the next 
time he went to Bern. 
“And tomorrow,” said 
Peter, “I’m going to make 
you the best wooden bear 
in all Switzerland.” 

And that is almost ex- 
actly what he did! 
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“A Happy New Year,” said the cat to the mouse, 
“I’m giving a holiday party. 


I’ve long wished to meet you, so come to my house— 


You'll find that the welcome is hearty!” 


“A Happy New Year,” said the mouse with a squeak; 
“But, though holiday fun is diverting, 
*Tis an opening in life that a young man must seek.” 
And he slipped through a hole in the skirting. 


—Reprinted from the Sydney Mail in the 
Australian J. R. C. magazine. 


ABOUT THE NEW YEAR 


HE Latvian Junior Red Cross magazine tells 
why the New Year begins on January first: 


“The year of the ancient Romans had only ten 
months and began on March fifteenth, the day 
when the consuls entered office. But in 154 B.C. 
the Romans began to count the year from Jan- 
uary first. It happened in this way. The Ro- 
man dominions in Spain were threatened with 
an invasion. The state of affairs was so serious 
that the Romans decided to appoint consuls two 
and a half months before the usual term. Thus 
the beginning of the year was transferred from 
March fifteenth to January first and so it has 
remained to the present day.” 

The Italian Junior magazine tells where the 
New Year begins: 

“Do you know who greets the New Year first? 
The two hundred fishermen and shepherds living 
in the Chatham Islands. When the bells of the 
little church on the tiny island of Nanson, which 
is about 650 kilometers southeast of New Zea- 
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land, are ringing in the New Year, in Rome it is 
not yet noon of the day before and in New York 
the thirty-first of December is just dawning. 
“The Chatham Islands are first to greet the 
New Year because of their geographical position. 
They are near the so-called ‘admiralty date line’ 
(a modification of the one hundred eightieth 
meridian), at which the change of date occurs. 
Starting there, the New Year travels at the rate 
of nearly 2,000 kilometers an hour. When it 
arrives in New York the inhabitants of Nanson 
are sitting at table for their New Year’s dinner.” 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


CROSS the flat expanse of Saint Croix Island 
the bus from Friedrikstad to Christianstad 
rumbles along in a cloud of dust. On every side 
plantations of sugarcane billow, silver-bright, 
under the blazing sky. Here and there the ruined 
tower of an old stone mill stands out against the 
blue, and where the cane crop has been cut, black 
oxen lumber across the hot fields, ploughing long 
furrows for sugar, and more sugar. 

Long ago Columbus came this way anxiously 
looking for fresh water. Down that road to the 
left a sweet spring bubbles up close to the sea, 
and at it the thirsty crew filled their casks. 

The schoolhouse under a great mahogany tree 
is closed for the Christmas vacation. That 
gives the boys and girls a chance to gather at 
the bus station, in order not to miss the most 
exciting moment of the day. And it is more 
exciting than they had dared to hope, for a large 
box is let down from the top of the stage. It is 
labeled “Junior Red Cross”! What can that 
mean but Christmas boxes? A cheer goes up 
from the crowd. No one has forgotten the thrill 
of the year before when out of the cardboard con- 
tainers came whistles and mouth organs, picture 
books, dolls, hair ribbons, handkerchiefs, balls 
and tops. 

When Susie had found a doll in her box, she 
ran down to the beach, feeling that she must 
call across the water to the friendly sender. With 
the warm Caribbean lapping her toes, she put 
a conch shell to her ear, longing to catch a far 
echo from those other children, in some snow- 
drifted home beyond the sea. A. M. U. 


Two little street boys are boasting of their 
origin. 

“My grandfather erected the Alps! You know 
those high mountains!” 

“Pooh, what is that? Do you know the Dead 
Sea? Well, my grandfather killed it with his 


own hand!” 
Polish Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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The fourth grade children buying food for their lunch 





Back at school, they cooked the vegetables they bad bought 


Lincoln School Experiments 


( vie Lise in 
the Lincoln 
School in New 

York City begin early 

to learn about what 

to eat and why. In 
the first and second 
grades they may go to 
the kitchen laboratory 
of the school and pre-’ 
pare the stewed or 
fresh fruits, the junket, 
the baked custard or 
other simple dishes for 
their mid - morning 
lunches. When a third grade in the school was 
studying Indian life and the Dutch colonial set- 
tlement in their state, they got interested in 
finding out about the clothes, the foods and other 
things that the Dutch children had in their 
homes in those early days. They decided to give 

a “Kermis,” or Dutch fair. 

Each child had a costume to make for it and 
all helped decide on what foods to sell and how 
to prepare them. They learned how to make 
old Dutch dishes like olykoeks, puffards, sup- 
pawn and samp. At the Kermis they sold apple 
butter, Dutch apple cake, ginger cookies, sugar 
cookies and maple taffy, all made by themselves. 

The fourth grade is the first one at Lincoln 
that is allowed to choose meals in the school cafe- 
teria. And choosing the right things causes the 
children to ask all sorts of questions, like, “Why 
is spinach good for you?” “Ts it all right to have 
potatoes and macaroni at the same meal?” 
“What goes well with sandwiches?” As the year 





The third grade in Dutch costume at the “‘Kermis” 


goes on the fourth 
graders plan a meal, 
make out the market- 
ing order and buy the 
food which they later 
prepare. 

A sixth grade had a 
fine time doing two rat 
feeding experiments— 
one to show the ef- 
fects of too little vita- 
min A in the diet and 
the other to show what 
happens where there 
is too little vitamin B. 

In a few weeks, the experimenters could see 
that the rats on the normal diet were gaining 
steadily in weight and appearance and were well- 
formed. At the end of seven or eight weeks the 
two which had not had enough vitamin A 
weighed more than any of the others, but their 
coats and eyes were dull; and after, although 
they had eaten more than the others, they began 
to lose weight. Meantime, the pair that had not 
had enough vitamin B had gone off in weight 
and been put on a normal diet on which they had 
soon improved. But they continued to show the 
effects of the poor feeding they had had. 

From their experiment the children concluded: 

1. One may be fat, eat a great deal, but not necessarily 
be a healthy person. 

2. A change from a poor diet to a well-balanced normal 
diet doesn’t always remedy defects produced by a deficient 
diet during the period of growth. 

3. It is much better to eat the proper food consistently 


at the regular time than to supply occasionally what the 
body needs. 
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For nearly four months Little America never sees the sun. 
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There will be a 


broadcast from this station on regular schedule 


Dinner Is Served at the South Pole 


ETHEL M. SMITH 


N THES. S. Jacob Ruppert, now far away 
in southern seas, is a crew of four-footed 
creatures almost as famous as the men on 

board. As the flagship of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition II moved out of New York Harbor 
last October, the barking of 160 huskies made 
the welkin ring. They are going to pull the ex- 
plorers’ sledges over the polar snow and ice. On 
the day they sailed, however, the dogs were 
crowded out of the limelight by three Guernsey 
cows; for while men and dogs have been on many 
a polar voyage, this is the first for cows. 

Possibly the cows will not see it through. The 
plan seems to be to try them out on the Antarctic 
ice while the ship unloads supplies for the ex- 
plorers’ camp. Then perhaps the cows will have 
to be taken to New Zealand, where the ship will 
tie up until it returns after many months to pick 
up the men. 

“We are going for scientific exploration,” says 
Admiral Byrd, “and all our other plans are to 
keep us healthy and efficient while we are doing 
it, and above all to prevent the loss of lives.” 
The cows can play a part in that, for their milk 
will help to keep the men healthy and efficient. 

Nothing, of course, is more vital to such an 
expedition than its food supply, every last item 
of it, for down there at the bottom of the world, 
the Byrd men must live upon the food they carry 
along on the ships, and it must keep them fit 
for the hard work they must do. 
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It took a scientist to plan those food supplies— 
a man who knows what the human body needs 
to keep it healthy and fit, and just which foods 
will serve that purpose. Dr. Guy O. Shirey, the 
chief medical and personnel officer of the expe- 
dition, did this planning, and much depends upon 
his knowledge and skill. Time after time, ex- 
ploring parties have left men behind them, dead 
for lack of proper food. In every great war, sol- 
diers have died by thousands from disease that 
was somehow due to their food. This happened 
to armored knights of the Crusades. It happened 
in later centuries to Swedish armies, to Russian, 
French, German and Austrian armies. It hap- 
pened in the United States during our Civil War, 
and in Eastern Europe during the World War. 

It happened also to sailors. After Columbus 
discovered America, more ships set out to cross 
the unknown seas, small, slow-sailing ships, un- 
able to carry many provisions. For food they 
depended chiefly on salt meat and hardtack. 
Many sailors, like the soldiers on poor rations, 
sickened and died, and the scurvy which killed 
them came finally to be called “the calamity of 
sailors,” because so many had it. Science has 
found in recent times that scurvy is due to lack 
of fresh vegetables or fruits which contain a cer- 
tain substance the human body needs to keep it 
healthy. That substance is now known to us as 
vitamin C, 

Scurvy is just one example of what poor ra- 





tions will do for soldiers or sailors, or explorers, 
or anybody else who is cut off for a long time 
from a sufficient variety of food. Other diseases 
occur from lack of different food substances— 
beriberi and pellagra are caused by lack of foods 
containing other vitamins, and bad cases of 
rickets can often be traced to lack of milk and 
sunshine. 

In fact, it takes six different classes of food to 
supply all the food materials we need, whether 
we are living at home or at the South Pole. So 
the Byrd expedition has, in some form, each and 
every one of those six different classes of 
food. 

Dr. Shirey figured out how much of each kind 
would be needed for each man. He included 
plenty of the “protective foods.” Milk, vege- 
tables and fruits are the chief protective foods, 
and they are called so because they contain food 
substances which help the body to resist disease. 
Those substances, chemically speaking, are min- 
erals and vitamins. 

For milk, the expedition will not depend on 
the cows alone. There is a ton or more of pow- 
dered milk on board, along with hundreds of 
cases of condensed and evaporated milk. Milk 
in these forms has practically the same food 
value as fresh milk, and the cook of the expedi- 
tion can make some very tempting as well as 
nourishing dishes by using either powdered or 
canned milk in cream sauces,.in milk soups, in 
scalloped dishes and in desserts. For that mat- 
ter, the men can drink the canned milk or the 
powdered milk mixed with water. For water, by 
the way, they melt snow. 

Milk has so many food values that it serves 
as a general safeguard where other 
supplies are limited. The same is 
true of cheese, which has most of the 
food values of milk. There is plenty 
of cheese on the Byrd expedition, 
and there are a couple of tons of 
butter. There is a ton or so of lard 
to use in cooking and give the food 
more richness and good flavor. All 
this fat, and the tons of cookies and 
jams and jellies and marmalades and 
candy—this plentiful supply of fats 
and sweet foods will give the men 
warmth and energy to withstand 
the frigid temperature of the Ant- 
arctic. 

Bread and flour by the ton, and 
cereals, especially oatmeal, are in 
the commissary stores. Grain foods 
are energy givers and they are build- 
ers, too. Even the sledging parties 





carried oatmeal on the first Byrd expedition. 
They cooked it in camp at night, and put it in 
vacuum buckets, to keep hot for breakfast. They 
have a special camp cooker for the sledge trips. 

The ship carries tons of meat, some cured, 
some fresh frozen. There is plenty of dried and 
salted fish; plenty of pemmican, too. This is a 
very concentrated form of dried meat—‘“greasy 
and rich,” says Admiral Byrd, “and hardly a food 
for a fastidious man,” but a life-saver to polar 
expeditions because it can be carried in small 
packages on the sledges. Another compressed 
food is a mixture of pea meal and bacon, and 
still another is a beef-and-yeast extract, to make 
a nourishing hot drink for the men on the sledge 
trips. For other meat, to be on the safe side, 
the first Byrd expedition stocked up on fresh seal 
meat before the Antarctic winter closed in and 
the seals disappeared. Doubtless this party will 
do the same. As to eggs, they have hundreds of 
cases. 

The vegetables aboard the Jacob Ruppert are 
the most interesting of the food supplies. Pota- 
toes, cabbages, greens and so on, as we get them 
in market, are very bulky. Canned foods, even, 
need a lot of space. So the Byrd expedition is 
carrying thirty-five tons of dehydrated vege- 
tables; that is, dried by a new process which is 
said to preserve their original food values, and 
even their flavor and texture when cooked. There 
are hundreds of pounds each of soup flakes, car- 
rot, spinach, chili pepper, pimento and cabbage 
flakes, onion slices, string bean, rhubarb and cel- 
ery cuts. And there is almost a ton and a half of 
potato slices. Then there are tons of dried fruits. 

Only one thing now remains to make sure of, 
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Two of the three Guernsey cows aboard the “Jacob Ruppert” 
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and that is vitamin C. The vegetables and 
the fruits, the milk and the cheese, the meat 
and eggs, bread and butter, oatmeal, lard and 


sweets—these different foods contain, as the 
chemists tell us, plenty of carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats, minerals and vitamins A, B, E, and G. That 
is four of the six vitamins known to science. 
There is some vitamin D in the foods provided, 
and cod-liver oil can furnish plenty more. There 
is some vitamin C. But down on the South 
Polar ice, where no food can be had after the 
ship leaves the men alone for the winter, it will 
not do to take any risks about this vitamin. 
Vitamin C is the only thing that will prevent 
scurvy, and while it is plentiful in fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, it is often lost in cooking, can- 
ning, or drying them. So the Byrd expedition 
simply had to make sure of enough vitamin C— 
and thereby hangs a tale. 

In the British Navy a hundred and fifty years 
ago, although the doctors had never heard of 
vitamins, they found they could prevent scurvy 
by giving the sailors lemon juice as a part of 
their daily rations. For the first Byrd expedi- 
tion the doctors improved on the lemon juice 
by getting a specially prepared lemon powder— 
easier to carry, and taking less space by far than 





lemon juice. But since the first Byrd expedition 
sailed, in 1927, scientists have been making dis- 
coveries about vitamins, and now they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining vitamin C, not in something 
else but by itself. Some of that product is aboard 
the Jacob Ruppert in a two-ounce bottle. That 
is enough, says Dr. Shirey, to protect the whole 
Byrd party from scurvy for two years. So won- 
derful are the discoveries of modern science. 
The first Byrd Expedition returned without 
the loss of a man, and that, of course, was not 
just luck. It was due to fine leadership, and to 
the wisdom, skill and resourcefulness of the men 
as well as their leader. It was due, also, to the 
thoroughness of their preparations for the under- 
taking, and to the completeness of their equip- 
ment—their airplanes, their radio and all the 
new devices science puts at their disposal, includ- 
ing, last but by no means least, their food sup- 
ply. Health and morale, fitness for the work and 
hardships of the journey, any comfort they might 
have, and safe return—all these were at stake 
for the men in the planning of the food supply. 
Applying the new scientific knowledge to the 
food problems of this expedition, Admiral Byrd 
and Dr. Shirey are out to make a health record 
equal to that of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition I. 





Schools and Ships and Cowboys 


N making up an 

album to send to 

another country, 
one of the big ques- 
tions in American 
schools is what topics 
will interest their 
friends abroad. The 
albums sent from the 
United States have 
answered the ques- 
tion in many, many 
ways. A school in 
Painesville, Ohio, for 
instance, sends to a 
school in India a de- 
scription of how pot- 
tery is made in its 
town from eight different clays, one of them 
brought all the way from England. One in New 
Haven, Connecticut, tells a group of Japanese 
correspondents about the school cafeteria. Pupils 
in a school in Iowa include in their letter to 
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Lincoln School, Berkeley, California, sent a photograph of 
their bhistory-lesson stage to Japan 


Belgian correspond- 
ents an account of 
what their fathers do 
to make a living. A 
Utah school sends an 
account of pioneer 
life and travel to a 
group in old, long- 
established Albania. 


SCHOOL children in 
Weed, New Menico, 
write their Japanese 
correspondent school: 


OW comes the 
story of the Na- 
tional Park in New 
Mexico, the Carlsbad 
Cavern, which is about one hundred forty miles 
from Weed. It is the largest known cave in the 
world and according to scientists it is more than 
sixty million years old. The story of its discovery 
is quite interesting. 





Late one afternoon a cowboy named 
Jim White thought he saw a great 
smoke coming from a hole in the side 
of a hill. It looked like a voleano; but 
he had never heard of any volcanos 
around Carlsbad,so he thought he would 
go closer. By and by he saw the “smoke” 
was a great swarm of bats coming from 
a cave to get their food during the night. 
He watched the stream of bats for two 
hours and decided the cave must be a 
large one. When he told others about 
the bats they said the cave would be 
worth investigating, for bat guano was 
good for orchards. 

It proved to be much larger than they 
had hoped. Jim went farther and far- 
ther under the earth and saw 
more and more wonders. Stalac- 
tites hung from the ceilings and 
stalagmites grew from the floor. 
Sometimes they met and formed 
columns. He talked about these 
wonders so much that others be- 
gan to explore, and finally, in 
1923, the Department of the In- 
terior sent a man to investigate. 
The President has made the cave 
a national park. 

Guides take visitors through 
the cavern. No one is permitted 
to go off the trails for fear of get- 
ting lost. All the rooms are lighted 
by electricity. The guides walk 
slowly and rest often, so no one 
will get tired. In one of the big 
rooms lunch is served. Just this 
month another room was made 
into an auditorium. The state 
teachers’ convention held a meet- 
ing there. The trails are more 
than seven miles long. Next year 
more rooms will be opened. The 
cave goes 1,350 feet below the surface of the 
earth. 

Scientists say that thousands of years ago a 
river flowed here and made this great cave in the 
lime rock. As the water dripped through the 
rock it dissolved some of the lime and the stalac- 
tites and stalagmites were formed. 


GRADES one to eight joined in the album sent from 
the Williamson School at Prescott, Iowa, to a school 
at Litomysl, Czechoslovakia. One of the letters said: 


OUR doll’s dress looks familiar to most of us 
because our grandmothers show us pictures of 
their mothers and themselves in costumes such 










A doll dressed like a 
member of the North 
High School band, Akron, 
Ohio, went from Jennings 
School, Akron, to Czecho- 
slovakia 


tan + 
a 


Staples School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, showed Italian 
correspondents how to play in the snow 


as these. Every time we send or 
receive anything from you the 
people of our community hurry to 
see it. They are extremely in- 
terested in this correspondence to 
a country they left. Our grand- 
parents and great-grandparents 
and older friends and relatives of 
our neighborhood remember the 
“old country.” We know much 
about your country because they 
tell us of their life and describe it 
to us. 

One of our citizens, Mr. Nepoc- 
tal, was in your country last year 
and brought home souvenirs. His 
son went with him and studied 
there for about two months. He 
was extraordinarily interested in 
your manual work. 

Mr. Patera, an elderly cripple, 
once a resident of Czechoslovakia, 
spent pleasant hours looking over 
all the articles received from you. 

An airplane of the biplane type made here is 
being sent to you by Williamson boys for a sou- 
venir. We hope you will like it as it will be 
carrying good wishes across the sea to you from 
the Williamson School children. 


IN AN album sent to Turkey, the Junior High School 
at Bayard, Nebraska, sent a number of letters on 
cattle ranching and sugar beet growing, the principal 
industries of the neighborhood. This is part of what 
the pupils wrote about the cattle business: 


Most of the large ranches of America are just. 
east of the Rocky Mountains in western 
United States. Some of the ranches are from one 
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to five or six sections of land. A section is 640 
acres. There are many small ranches also. 

On the large ranches where there are many 
cattle there are cowboys to take care of them. 
There are long, low bunk houses and mess houses 
where the cowboys sleep and eat. There are big 
corrals for the horses. The cattle graze over the 
plains. 

In some parts of our country one or two acres 
will be enough grass for a steer or a cow. On 
some plains the grass is so 
thin that it takes fifteen or 
more acres to feed one sin- 
gle animal, so that the cat- 
tle are widely scattered. 

The men on the ranch 
raise feed such as alfalfa, 
hay and wheat. It is stored 
for winter feed in a silo, a 
big round tower that looks 
like a tall water tank which 
rests flat upon the ground. 

Sometimes in the sum- 
mer the water dries up and 
some people sell their cat- 
tle. But if they don’t want 
to sell their cattle they can 
dig down a few feet in most 
parts of this state and find all the good water 
that is needed. 

We ship the fat cattle to Omaha and from 
there to different parts of the United States. The 
trains have troughs of fresh water fastened to 
each side of the car, for drinks on the way. The 
cowboys ride in the caboose, a small car at the 
end of the train. They feed the stock and look 
them over at every stop, to see that they are 
well. 

After our beeves are unloaded, they rest in the 
feeding pens for twenty-four hours before they 
are offered for sale. The cattle pens are ar- 
ranged along streets. Each has a trough for 
water. There are miles of such troughs. There 
are buildings in the center, which rise over the 
pens. In these the rulers of this city live. 

Some of our cattle are driven to market in big 
trucks. Sometimes people stay up all night and 
haul cattle. The cow men herd all the cattle 
into large groups which will be picked up by the 
trucks. They herd them night and day. One 
man goes ahead to find water and food for the 
cattle. They drive them slowly so they won’t 
wear off all the fat. 


A PUPIL in Osgood School, Medford, Massachu- 
setts, wrote this letter for the international school 
correspondence album her school was sending abroad: 
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The original drawing, this linoleum block 

and a print from the block went in an 

album from Miller Park School, Omaba, 
Nebraska, to Australia 





Y father is on a ship. He used to go from 
New York to South America. Once my 
mother went with him on one of these trips. For 
twenty-six days they did not see anything but 
water. My mother was very glad when she ar- 
rived in Buenos Aires. They stayed there two 
weeks unloading the coal they brought down 
there. 
My mother and father went ashore every day 
to look over the city for it is very beautiful. 
When their time was up, 
they had to start on their 


way back to New York 
again. But this time they 


had to go on the other side 
of South America to get 
some cargo. They went 
still farther south through 
the Strait of Magellan. It 
had high mountains on 
both sides and the water 
running down the moun- 
tains was frozen to ice, for 
it was July and winter 
time down there. It took 
three days to go through 
the strait for they had to 
anchor when it got dark 
because there was so many big rocks in the water. 

One day while they were anchored my father 
and some other men went in a rowboat over to a 
little island to place the name of his ship there as 
they saw others had done that had been through 
there before. 

After those three days they were in the open 
sea again, now in the Pacific Ocean. My mother 
saw many big whales around in the water and 
she had never seen any before. She thought it 
was lots of fun. After a few days the ship 
anchored again by a little city in Chile. There 
they loaded with saltpeter. There were no docks 
for the ship so the cargo had to be taken out in 
smaller boats. My father had a motor boat on 
board the ship so he put that on the water and 
took my mother for rides. There were a lot of 
sea lions swimming around and they came very 
close to the boat. Every day they came swim- 
ming around the ship waiting for something to 
eat. 

After the ship was loaded they went straight 
for the Panama Canal. My mother said it would 
have been a wonderful trip through the canal if 
it hadn’t been so terribly hot. It was so hot they 
could feel the iron deck burning through their 
shoes. But they soon came into colder weather. 
Ten days from Panama they were back in New 
York again. This voyage lasted three months. 





HE king of beasts has 

arrived in Boston, all the 

way from Babylon and 
across an interval of twenty- 
five-hundred years. He came 
from a land that was once a 
garden, irrigated by canals. It i 
is believed that the Babyloni- 
ans were the first wheat farm- 
ers. They early watched the 
movements of stars and planets, and developed a 
calendar having twelve months of thirty days 
each, with a month added every six years. They 
believed so completely in the influence of the 
heavenly bodies on people’s lives that their 
astrologers were almost as powerful as their 
kings. 

Babylonian mathematicians divided a circle 
into three hundred and sixty degrees just as 
we do, and they had a system of weights and 
measures. Their engineers developed the arch 
used in building, and laid down roads to bear 
the weight of traders’ caravans and the heavy 
tramp of marching armies. 

After the power of Babylon declined, it was 
buried beneath the dust of its neglected fields. 
For centuries it was forgotten until ambitious 
diggers brought it to light. 

And that is how a lion came to Boston from 
Babylon. He is made of glazed tile and his life- 
size yellow body stands out in low relief from 
a background of turquoise blue. His colors are 
scarcely dimmed, for the tile maker twenty-five- 
hundred years ago knew his art, and the Ger- 
mans who restored him are equally skillful. 





A Lion of Babylon 


FLORENCE McCDERMOTT 





imprint from a 
Babylonian seal used as a man’s 
signature 





This lion is one of many dis- 
covered early in this century 
by Dr. Robert Koldewey 
among the ruins of the gate of 
Ishtar and the Processional 
Way. Hundreds of thousands 
of fragments were shipped to 
Berlin. After years of patient 
labor the Gate of Ishtar and 
the Processional Way were re- 
constructed as nearly as possible like the original. 
A few of the lions not used in the restoration 
were acquired by art museums, and one of these 
came to Boston. 

It is estimated that one hundred and twenty 
lions, sixty on each side, decorated the walls of 
the Processional Way leading from the gate of 
Ishtar to the temple of Marduk. The gate of 
Ishtar was sacred to the Babylonian goddess of 
nature, “the great mother.” It was the most im- 
portant of the eight gates into the city. The Pro- 
cessional Way was used only for ceremonies in 
Marduk’s honor. 

Those passageways were built for King Nebu- 
chadnezzar who conquered Jerusalem about 600 
B. C. and carried into captivity many Israelites, 
including the prophet Daniel whose book in the 
Old Testament tells about that king. 

Nebuchadnezzar was a great builder. It is said 
that he built upon terraces the famous Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon for his favorite wife who 
missed the hills of her native land when she came 
to live upon the flat plains. 

Where Nebuchadnezzar once reigned is the 
modern Kingdom of Iraq. 


cylindrical 
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These Hungarian members brought firewood to school every day and kept fifty-six needy 
families supplied all winter 


Other Members 


ROM Juniors in Tokiwamatsu High School, 

Tokyo, Japan, to National Headquarters 

came a beautiful gift for Mrs. Roosevelt—a 
doll dressed in Japanese style and an album 
bound in blue silk brocade. With the gifts was 
this letter: 


The members of the Tokiwamatsu Junior Red Cross 
wish to express their hearty congratulations on the inaugu- 
ration of Governor Roosevelt as the President of the 
American Red Cross, for they are sure that the new Presi- 
dent will spare no effort to maintain the peace of the world 
and bring about better understanding among nations. As 
a token of our friendship we are presenting you a small 
portfolio and a Japanese doll, both of which are the work 
of our members of the Junior Red Cross during their spare 
time. The doll’s kimono was made by the third-grade 
girls and the Japanese paintings by twenty-four represent- 
atives from all grades. We hope you will enjoy looking 
at them. 


Arrangements were made for the Junior Red 
Cross Council of the District of Columbia to 
make the presentation. Mrs. Roosevelt received 
the Juniors at the White House on Armistice 
Day. Albert Bowker, of Alice Deal Junior High 
School, J. R. C. president, presented the album. 
He said: 


Mrs. Roosevelt, we are honored today by your receiving 
us. Let me introduce the members of the Junior Red 
Cross Council. We represent the junior high and private 
schools of Washington, but today we represent the Junior 
Red Cross members of Japan. They have sent you, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, a doll from their doll festival and an album as 
a token of their friendship. It is my pleasure to present 
this album for them now. 


Ruth Parker of Elliott Junior High School, 
the secretary, presented the doll. Mrs. Roose- 
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velt was greatly delighted with the gifts and 
showed them to her guests at tea that afternoon 
and to the press women at one of her interviews. 
All who saw them admired them greatly. 


FTER the end of the World War, when the 
Estonian people were first organizing their 
own government, the American Junior Red Cross 





Presenting the gifts from Japan to Mrs. Roosevelt 


sent one of its workers from the Paris office to 
Estonia to help and advise in founding an Esto- 
nian Junior Red Cross. In cases where funds 
could not be raised locally, they were provided 
from the National Children’s Fund. Recently the 
Estonian J. R. C. sent to the American J. R. C. 
a large embroidered tapestry, a photograph of 





which is reproduced on this page. The original 
is fifty-eight by eighty inches, and is embroidered 
in many soft colors. 
panied the gift, the Estonian Juniors wrote: 


During these years we have worked for achievement 
of the high ideals and aims of the Junior Red Cross by 
observing the laws of health and spreading the ideas of 
hygiene, as well as promoting the spirit of mutual under- 
standing and friendly help, and creating bonds of friend- 
ship with Juniors with the same ideals and interests. 

Development of the work of the Estonian Junior Red 
Cross is greatly due to the sympathy, good will and sup- 
port of their friends far across the ocean, and of that the 
Estonian children are aware. To express our appreciation 





The tapestry from Estonia 


and sincere thanks to the American children and the 
American Red Cross, children of Estonia, from their small 
contributions have made this tapestry. The coat-of-arms 
of the Republic of Estonia is there to tell of the coopera- 
tion of children throughout Estonia for this enterprise of a 
token of gratitude; the waving flags of America and 
Estonia symbolizes the friendship and nearness of the 
youth of these lands despite great differences. Balancing 
the dear emblem of the Juniors—a red cross on a white 
ground—the small coat-of-arms of the Tallinn City—a 
white cross on a red ground—shows that children of our 
capital town have carried out the will of all Estonian 
children who fully agree with the words under the sil- 
houettes of their town: Festi laste tanu Ameerika lastele 
—‘Thanks of Estonian children to the American children.” 


HE Junior Red Cross members at Kongs- 
vinger, Norway, are helping with the equip- 
ment of a Red Cross cottage-hospital. They 
furnished all the knives, forks and spoons as well 
as a great number of the dishes. In their sewing 
classes the girls made all the towels for the hos- 
pital and many other pieces of household linen. 
The Juniors of Ski also help the Red Cross 


In the letter which accom-- 


cottage-hospital in their neighborhood. They 
collected funds to have a signboard placed 
indicating the name and situation of the hos- 
pital. At Christmas they prepared a case of fruit 
and candy for the patients and nurses. 


N HIRATSUKA, Japan, members of the Jun- 

ior Red Cross have helped a blind girl, a for- 
mer pupil of their school. They learned that 
this girl had been advised to go to the United 
States in order to enter an institution for the 
blind where she would stay for four years. Her 
father, who had a modest position, had not the 
means to pay his daughter’s ex- 
penses, nor even to give her pocket 
money. The Juniors had been very 
much touched by this girl’s cour- 
age. Having lost her sight in the 
earthquake of 1923, she had de- 
cided to devote the rest of her life 
to the education of other blind 
people. The Juniors gave a whole 
series of musical performances and 
raised enough funds to help her on 
her journey to the United States. 


HE Juniors of a school in Lon- 

don attend a mothercraft class 
which they describe in a report 
published in the British Junior Red 
Cross Journal: 

The class is held once a fortnight in the 
baby room of the Infants’ School. Our 
school nurse organizes the class. We do 
not have a real baby, but a large doll, 
exactly like a baby, which was presented 
to us by our Infants’ School. Baby Betty has a set of 
“ideal” clothes, and a set of long clothes. The cot was 
made by the boys’ department out-of a banana crate, 
painted white. The mattress is filled with chaff, because 
it can easily be tipped out and renewed. The youngest 
children made most of the bed clothes. The boys also 
made a screen to be used when baby is bathed. A girl 
to act as mother and one as nurse are elected by the girls. 
The “mother” comes to the welfare center with the baby 
wrongly dressed. She is shown how to bathe the baby 
and is also given advice on clothing by the “nurse,” who 
shows her the best kind of dress for the baby. Each girl 
has a job for which she is responsible. 


‘THE Junior Red Cross group at Landerup- 

gaard, Denmark, has fifty members. During 
the Whitsun holidays they invited a group of 
German Juniors to spend two weeks with them. 
The German Juniors were delighted with Danish 
hospitality. These Juniors also helped the pupils 
of a German school with their lessons by sending 
them all sorts of interesting documents illustrat- 
ing the history, the geography and the literature 
of Denmark. 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana, Juniors, piecing a quilt which they presented to a 
needy family 


T ELEVEN o’clock one morning fire was 
discovered in the basement of Winthrop 

School in New London, Connecticut. 

Five hundred and fifty children remembered 
their fire drill and 
marched out safely. 
On the top floor was 
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Busy Juniors 


in Our 
Own Land 


HEN schools in Bingham- 

ton, New York, received 
a consignment of thank-you gifts 
from overseas, they wrote that 
they had been lending the presents to all the 
schools in turn for two weeks at a time during 
the school year. The exhibit of gifts was lent 
also to the neighboring town of Endicott, was 
shown at the school 
work exhibit of John- 
son City and at the 
teachers’ conference 
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course in First Aid. 


This song was made by members in San Gabriel, California 


HEN they en- 

rolled themselves in the Junior Red Cross, 
members in Christine School, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, also paid for the enrollment of the children 
in six homes for crippled, unfortunate and home- 
less children in and near Memphis. 


A PORTE, Indiana, Juniors used part of 

their Service Fund to send flowers and 
fruit to children who were kept at home because 
of illness or quarantine. Kindergarten groups 
put out food and water for the birds. 


ISALIA, California, Juniors made large 

sacks decorated with the Red Cross emblem 
which were distributed to the schools for use in 
collecting clothing. The Juniors collect the 
sacks regularly, sort the clothing and send soiled 
garments to laundries and cleaners who clean 
them gratis. Sewing classes repair the garments. 
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SCRAPS of govern- 

ment cotton ma- 
terial left over when 
garments were cut out were used by the boys in 
the George T. Angell School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in making hooked rugs. Some of the 
cloth was dyed in bright colors for the designs. 
Several of the rugs were proudly brought to 
Chapter headquarters by the boys to be dis- 
played for a short time. The gay colors were 
planned to brighten their homes. One little boy 
said: “When I took this home to my mother she 
said, ‘Oh boy, now I can look at those pretty 
colors all day!’ ” 


POLICEMEN’S benefit in Goshen, Indiana, 
netted eighty-four dollars. This was 
turned over to the Junior Red Cross to help in 
buying milk for free distribution to needy pupils. 
Though it was tied up in a restricted bank, the 
dairies gave the J. R. C. credit, and were repaid 
when the fund could be drawn on again. 





HE Indian Juniors at the Santa Clara Day 

School, Espafiola, New Mexico, who have 
long been active in the work of the Junior Red 
Cross, raised the money to enroll also the newly 
established Nambe In- 
dian Day School in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Sixc grade of the 
Louisiana State 
Normal College Train- 
ing School, Natchi- 
toches, prepared for 
exchange with a Cana- 
dian school an album 
on cotton, a subject 
interesting to Cana- 
dian children. They 
made drawings of cot- 
ton leaf, blossom and 
boll, and wrote com- 
positions about growing cotton and about the 
inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves and Whit- 
ney. They included illustrations showing cotton 
being picked in the fields and being hauled to the 
gin by mule team, and exhibits of cotton pro- 
ducts—gauze, percale, cotton for laboratory use, 
and cotton-seed meal, oil and shortening. 


CHOOLS of Merced, California, hold regular 

monthly bundle day, when clothing is do- 
nated to the Red 
Cross. Money is also 
raised to furnish 
glasses to children in 
need. 


. 


UNIORS of Sheri- 

dan School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 
made aprons for visit- 
ing nurses to wear 
while caring for their 
patients. They also 
made five thousand 
surgical dressings for 
use in local hospitals 
last year. 


SKATING 


BABYLON 


URAL Juniors in 





Second grade members of Argao Langtad School, in 
the Philippine Islands, giving an operetta, “The Good 
Health Fairies’ 
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twenty-eight dollars. This was given to the 
Health Fund and used to buy glasses and pay 
for dental treatment for school children who 
were unable to pay the regular fee. Council 
members helped the 
nurse in weighing and 
measuring the school 
children. A delegation 
attended the Red 
Cross Regional Con- 
ference at Omaha. 


EMBERS of 

MontroseSchool, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
held a “canned goods 
day.” Cans of fruit, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, 
corn and milk were 
brought and used in 
the preparation of the 
lunches served in the school. Fairview School 
gave a penny supper to secure money to buy 
food for school lunches. Warren School had 
candy sales and used the money to buy twenty- 
four pairs of hose and several pairs of shoe soles. 


[N AN album sent to José G. Padilla School, 

Vega Baja, Puerto Rico, members in Ven- 
tura Junior High School, Ventura, California, 
describe an unusual activity: 


I am writing to tell you 
of a Junior Red Cross Loan 
Fund we have in this 
school. It is called the 
Revolving Loan Fund be- 
cause there is money going 


Page 7 ‘ 
out and coming m con- 
Frank E. Schoonover Cover tinually. When students 
forget their lunches or 


Frontispiece lunch money, they are able 
to go to the school nurse, 
who is in charge of the 
fund, and borrow money 
to buy their lunch. The 
money is repaid the next 
day. Money is always lent 
to girls in the sewing classes. 
If a girl who needs material 
hasn’t the money to buy it, 
and her father gets paid 
before long, she may bor- 
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hay—and raised 


rate of two or three daily. 
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This young lady 
from Stuart Jun- 
ior High School, 
Washington,D.C., 
took a complete 
wardrobe with 
her to Germany 


First graders of Hancock School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, with embroideries the school 
had from Bulgaria 


WE HAVE GOOD TIMES, TOO 


Atlanta, Georgia, members let the puppet, Goldilocks (who is known in all lands) 
present Miss Upjobn’s pictures. With each, she introduced a puppet representing that 
country, told of the good times they bad had together and sang songs from each country 


Members in Beaumont, 
Texas, conducting a 
forum program. The 
boy standing at the 
right is givinga J.R.C. 
Council report 


COURTESY ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


Parker Junior High, Chicago, made writing boards for soldiers 


"Sacramento Bill” 
wearing chaps 
and spurs and 
carrying a lariat, 
went from Weed, 
New Mexico, to 


Japan 


Cudgelo, one of the Australian J. R. C. 
summer homes for delicate children, is 
beginning its season now 








